fat 


MR. SYLVESTER: Ladies and gentlemen, as we made the announcement 

when the press conference was announced, the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary 
are going to devote their time here to the readiness of our armed forces. At the 
end of the meeting, we will also have material for you, factual material, and a 
fact sheet, which consists of a good deal of the material and conversations and 
questions and answers that will go here. That will be ready when you go out. 

Mr. Secretary. 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. 

Recently questions have been raised which give the erroneous impression 
that the United States is now miUt^Uy oy e r - extende d because of the deployment 
of major combat forces to Southeast Asia. It has been said that we are not now 



Such an impression has absolutely no basis in fact. Even though we have 
deployed a military force of approximately 300, 000 men to Southeast Asia, we 
are fully capable of meeting our treaty commTtffi&nts elsewhere in the world. 

We have today a total active military force of about three million men. 

U. S. Forces in Southeast Asia approximate only about 10 percent of that total. 
To fully appreciate our military situation at this time, one must understand the 
basic ground rules under which our program is proceeding. In the current 
military buildup, no mobilization has been decreed, either partial or other- 
wise; no reserve forces have been ordered to active duty; and, with the excep- 
tion of small numbers of men in the Navy and Marine Corps, no involuntary 
extensions of active duty tours have been imposed. 
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In this respect, the Southeast Asia effort is unique in our military history. 
Never before has this nation or any other nation been able to deploy so large a 
force within so short a period of time, .miles from the shore s , with- 

out calling up reserves, without extending active duty tours, and with outlWoking 

the kinds of strict economic controls normally associated with military emergen- 
cies. ■ 6 

{ WV' 

I ^ was *kis performance, . .made j>o s sibl e fry the va s.t„-in - 

1 ^ ^ whi cH led Char le s Burke 

| in me chfrent issue of Fortune Magazine to conclude that probably no comparable 
war has ever been mounted as swiftly and as efficiently, 

'CvVv) A ^ i 

I want to emphasize that that is not to say that every one of the tens of 
thousands of defense supply outlets is without a single inventory shortage. Any- 
one who has had any experience with large supply systems knows that somewhere, 
sometime, someplace, something will be lacking. This has nothing to do with the 
amount of funds requested and appropriated. 


It simply reflects the fact that no system involving hundreds of thousands 
of people and millions and millions of items and operating around the globe can 
be considered 100 percent perfect. 


I think the entire question of shortages must be viewed in perspective. 
The acid test of any logistics system and certainly of ours, is its ability to 
take the field and engage in combat. That ability has been demonstrated in full 
measure during the past six months. 


I want to state categorically that no shortage has impeded our combat 
operations in Southeast Asia, and no shortage has adversely affected the morale 
dr welfare of our men. 

This fact has been attested to by General Westmoreland, our Commander 
in South Vietnam; by Admiral Sharp, the Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific; by 
General McConnell, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force; and by General Wheeler, 
the Chairman of th.e Joint Chiefs; General Greene, the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, and General Johnson, the Chief of Staff of the Army, all of whom within 
the past three months have visited South Vietnam and discussed the situation 
there with all of our commanders down through the battalion level. 


T he buildup of ammunition stocks and production over the past five 
J | years has placed us in a position where, in the past month, we had jg^nned 
{ | annual rates of expenditure in South-east A sia , of munitions, as follows: Over 
\ 700, 000 bombs; over 4, 800, 000 2„ 75 inch rockeffs; 88 million rounds of air- 

8 ; l to r_gXg U-.nd fi re; one billion rounds of small arms fire, 'mSSgKreiiBsf 
jt | machine guns, over 16 million 40 mm grenades, and over 11 million rounds of 
"mortar and artillery fire. 

A//? i M 31)^35^ 
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1 Our consumption in February, this past month, of air-delivered 

( munitions alone in South Vietnam,* was two and a half times the average 
monthly rate in the three years of the Korean War, and we are prepared to 
\ support even higher rates in the months ahead. 

I recognize that the decision not to call up reserve forces, the decision 
not to extend active duty tours, does demand some special effort, some greater 
ingenuity on the part of our military leaders to build up our forces as rapidly 
as they are required. But this task can be accomplished, and it can be accom- 
plished while at the same time we preserve our ability to meet contingencies 
elsewhere in the world. 

Asa matter of fact, today we have a very substantial central reserve 
of ground forces which we could draw upon to meet contingencies, should they 
arise. Simply by calling up the reserves and extending active duty tours, we 
could make ready for deployment within 90 days, nine additional combat- ready 
division forces. 

We now have a total of about 4, 700 tactical aircraft in the active force 
and reserves. Only a fraction of these are deployed to Southeast Asia at this 
time. In an emergency, we could deploy into combat an additional 2, 300 
tactical aircraft within 90 days. And we could do this without drawing on 
those presently assigned to Southeast A sia, Korea or Europe. 

It is clear, therefore, that far from overextending ourselves we have 
| actually strengthened our military position. Our active duty forces are being 
| expanded. Our reserve forces are being strengthened and made more combat- 
| ready. Our production and logistJ ; gjg| !V J).g..s i e! uris M beiixg v y^.tty-..^ncr eased. 

And all of this is being done without calling up the reserves, without 
generally extending tours of duty, without imposing the economic controls 
over wages and prices, profits, materials, which is typical of emergency 
conditions. 

The very fact that we haven't taken these steps means that we still 
have great untapped resources upon which we could call quickly to meet any 
other major contingencies which may confront us in the future. 

I think it is essential that this point be clearly understood by friend 
and foe alike so that there may be no miscalculation as to our capabilities 
to meet our treaty commitments anywhere in the world. 

Now, I would be happy to take your questions. 
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QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, some of these stories that you talk about 

here are based in part on an assumption that General Westmoreland has stated 
a requirement for this calendar year which will add in the neighborhood of 
200, 000 men to our forces in South Vietnam. Has he stated any such require- 

m o-n f a 9 y 1 


SECRETARY McNAMARA: The President stated last July, I think 

July 28th, that we would meet Westmoreland's requirements when they were 
made. We have done so to date. We expect to do so in the future. We have 
about 215, 00 0 men in South Vietnam at the present time. 

Within the lead time necessary to meet Westmoreland's request we 
have authorized deployment of an J>PQ. .There are no require- 
ments stated by him beyond that level for the lead time required. 

We expect to be able to meet additional requests as they may come to 
us this year. As a matter of fact, we have a capability today to deploy forces 
in Southeast Asia larger in number than those deployed in the Korean area 
during the Korean War, and do so without calling up the reserves. 


For example, we can deploy to Southeast Asia above the level 
deployed there^ a^itional J^mbat - ready ba^^ 
that become necessary. ***** »*' ' ■ ' ~ " 


presently 

should 


QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, why is it that you nearly always add 

the phrase, "without calling up the reserves"? What have you got against 
these men, and why do you want to fight the war with draftees? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: Obviously, we will be fighting the war 

with draftees whether we call up the reserves or not. We don't have anything 
against the reserves, as a matter of fact, we value them highly, we are in- 
creasing their combat readiness, and we are holding them in reserve in the 
event they become necessary to face any contingency. But, I think it is quite 
apparent to all of you that the way to build up our strength to the maximum is 
to hold this reserve. It is a reserve. The very name connotes that. Our 
reserve, if you will, is greater if we don't call it up than if we do call it up. 

QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, there has been considerable curiosity 

invoked by the fact that you have refused the Stennis Subcommittee permis- 
sion to print the final report of the investigation which their men conducted 
into the Army, and which, according to the interim report, alleged that the 
readiness of the Army had been compromised by the impact of Vietnam. 

Will you now, in view of this very optimistic report which you have 
presented us today -- will you agree to permit publication of the Stennis 
report? 
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cbjectio„“ th ' y Ch ° OSe t0 PUMiSh " “ “ unclassi£i ^ form, we would have no 


QUESTION: 


Sir, they say it is the Pentagon that refused permission. 


SECRETARY McNAMARA: All I can tell you is that no one has asked 

^ «“™ Jt;-, 


you from? 


SECRETARY McNAMARA: Let me answer your question. 


Where are 


QbES I ION: From Germany. 

L, SECRETARY McNAMARA: It is absolutely not true and you are the first 

/ * , Ug • W l£ ' 1 am SiGk and tired of havin § implications made that we 

1 ^ ave d f awn dOWnthe forces in Western Europe when we haven't. The Seventh 
I Armv f as besn > 1 1S toda -y- and in the future will be, the most combat ready 

I sJuZ't A'— ■ T n0t , be , affected in that *••!"<* by our operations in 

| a uth.a a iA8u. me first people that ought to know that are the Germans. 


UESTION: In a few minor items you have issued defense rated 


for certain minor items. Do 


you expect an increase in these orders? 


orders 


T „ SECRETARY McNAMARA: I can't answer your question except generally 

I oee no serious restriction on the civilian economy as a result of defence pro 
duction and the very substantial changes that will occur in it, the' very substan 
tiai increases that will occur in it, as our buildup continues. I think lo put 
this m perspective it is important to think of our total defense budget as a per- 
centage of Gross National Product. P 

f Many ° f y0a are fam iliar with these figures. I will just summarize 
them for you briefly. In Fiscal '66, the current fiscal year, we expect to 
expend about $54 billion, or a few hundred million above that level. In fiscal 
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’67, the next fiscal year, our budget calls for $58. 2 billion, I believe. 

These are respectively 7. 7 and 7. 8 percent of Gross National Product, 
Those figures, that is to say, the Defense Budgets for 1 6 6 and *67, in relation 
to our income, are lower than in any one of the five years, I960, ! 6l, '62, '63, 
'64. This is very hard to believe, particularly when one recognizes the sub- 
stantial increases in our defense expenditures in '66 and ’67. But it is a 
reflection of the tremendous foundation which we have had in combat readiness, 
in inventories, in equipment, to move and supply the 300, 000 men now deployed 
to Southeast Asia, and it is an indication, in answer to your question, that the 
demand on our civilian economy will not be great. 

In this respect, the situation is quite different from that at the time of 
Korea. You may remember that the Defense Budget increased threefold in 
relation to the national income, running from roughly 4 percent of Gross 
National Product to something on the order of 14 percent in about 24 months. 

In the same 24 months period here, say from 1964 to ’66, the Defense 
Budget actually went down as a percentage of Gross National Product, from 
something on the order of 8. 1 percent to 7. 7 or 7. 8. This is a reflection, 
as I say, both of the readiness of our military department and also of the very 
rapid expansion in our total economy. 

QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, it is alleged that you have a certain 

doctrine relating to Communist China, and this doctrine is not necessarily 
in agreement with the view of many of our closest allies. Can you tell us what 
you believe China’s intentions to be? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: Let me say I think this is a very important 

question that I would like to answer but not today. If you will hold that, we 
will meet shortly and get into that. 

QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, a two-part question on the shipping back- 

log which you referred to in your statement: 

As I remember correctly from earlier Congressional testimony, they 
mentioned the acceptable backlog as something in the neighborhood of 59 ships 
and you have lowered it to 41. Secondly, I assume the 41 is only military ships. 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: Yes, first, let me say this: We had about 

122 ships being unloaded, awaiting unloading, or being held in holding ports, 
say in the Philippines, relating to the Southeast Asia operations in November. 
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That 122 dropped to something on the order of 41 or 44 at the end of 
February. It is actually a little lower today. At the level of tonnage that we 
were moving there in January and early February, we thought somewhere 
around 59 was normal. 

I think now that we have gotten below the level, we would have to say 
that we can operate with a lesser number. So whether you call it 59 or 45, the 
point is we are, for all practical purposes, at normal today. 

on ly. In addition to that, 

there are ships carrying AID cargo, economic aid cargo, and commercial 
cargo. 


Cy, do you remember how many there are? 

SECRETARY VANCE: No, I do not. 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: I will check this later, but I think the total 

is on the order of 80-odd for all types of ships being unloaded or awaiting 
unloading in South Vietnamese ports, of which 80-some, 41 are military. For 
all practical purposes we have no shipping problem. 

QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, I thought the earlier question was about 

the nation's strategic flexibility rather than the forces in Europe, but in any 
event mine is. How many combat ready divisions do we have inside the United 
States today? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: I simply want to tell you that we can move 

21 battalions to Southeast Asia by July 1 if required to do so, and I don't know 
t hat we will be required to do so, and we can move or deploy 9 additional 
division forces on 90 days' notice. 

QUESTION: Tho se are reserves? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: They are not all reserves. Let me go back 
and say that the 21 battalions can be moved from the active force without call 
of reserve, and the 9 divisions moved in 90 days would include -- what, 5 di- 
visions from reserve and guard forces? 

SECRETARY VANCE: Five from guard and reserve. 

QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, you say in your statement there should be 

no miscalculation of our capabilities to meet our commitments anywhere in the 
world. Yet the newspaper articles and criticism you get on the Hill seems to 
s h.ojw., a, ,.c e.r tain m i s calculation here in this country. The first question -- 
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SECRETARY McNAMARA: If there is, I think we are at fault and that 

is what I am trying to clear up today. 

QUESTION: Why, is it the fault of the Pentagon in not releasing this 

information, or is it a personal feud against you? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: No, certainly not the latter. I think it is 

a fault in our method of explaining it. We have not made clear why we are doing 
what we are doing, which is quite different than what has ever been done before 
in any major war carried on by any major power in history. 

We haven't made clear why we are doing what we are doing, and we 
haven't made clear what the effect of it is. Why we are doing what we are doing, 
which is not to call up reserves, is to preserve this untapped power available 
to meet further contingencies, and the effect of what we are doing is to give 
US^jTmch greater capability f or ^ me etin^ for fulfilling our 

treaty commitmenfs^^th^n^ariyone has heretofore realized. 

And, in particular, we want to minimize the load on our nation, on our 
economy, while maximizing our response to General Westmoreland and the 
requirements of the situation in Southeast Asia. 

We think we can do that by this device. I have told you before that 
calling reserves not only reduces, if you will, the untapped contingency 
allowance that we have to meet other commitments as they may arise, because 
it shifts reserves into the active force, but it also is, in a sense, a perishable 
asset. 


x The law under which we called the reserves to active duty in 1961 

) required that we return them to civilian life at the end of a year. Even if 
| that law were to be changed -- and I think perhaps if we were to call reserves 
| in the future we could obtain a law that would give us a longer period of time 
| of such reserves on active duty -- even if it were to be changed, they are still 

Tr ‘ 

I a perishable asset. 

As Mr, Vance pointed out yesterday when we were discussing this, if 
reserves are called up and later returned, after their return their combat 
readiness is far less than if they had never been called. 

So for both reasons, assuming we can meet the requirements, and ' 
that is our basic assumption and plan, of Westmoreland, without calling 
reserves, we are well advised not to do so. 

That is why we are not doing it. The result of not doing it is, as I suggest, 
to give us a greater capability to meet commitments elsewhere in the world. 
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QUESTION: Why in this general discussion of conventional forces 

have you included a paragraph restating our nuclear capability? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: I didn't want you or others to overlook the 

fact that we were continuing to in c r ea s e our .qu^eju- in.y^nf o^es at the same 
time that we had put this emphasis on conventional forces. 

Sometimes we, ourselves, fail to emphasize that these forces are 
not in competition, one with the other. One compliments the other-. Both 
are required. We are taking steps to insure that the strength of both is 
increased. 


I think I mentioned here that in the past five years we. have increased 
the total inventory of nudear3^e^Al)^®|^t. W^ha^e "®CTeasd d * 
the numb e r o f wa rhe a'ds , 'tn our strategic alert force s, t n-a^total of 300 percent 

we have increased the number of tactical warE^ff^ 
nuclear warfieads oh the side of Western Europe about 100 percent during that 


period of time. 


, . 

' - ‘ ' v " -c. , 




! I 


QUESTION: You mentioned in the answer before last that this is J 

different than any major war in history. Does that mean that the Administration 1 
now views Vietnam as a major war? 1 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: Well, you can make your own definition H 

of it. We have 300, 000 men deployed out there at the present time in South- 
east Asia. i 


QUESTION: Mr. McNamara^ after the nine divisiorfe that you can deploy, 

as you say, what do you have left available for other commitments around the 
world? 


SECRETARY McNAMARA: We have other divisions that are coming 

along, that will be deployable after the nine are deployed. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult for us, if we had 19 divisions, to deploy them in 90 days. 


Just the movement of that tremendous number of men and equipment, 
recognizing each one of these divisions has a division size ofjtg^ 000 men or 
so, so^are talking about moving 350, 000 men in 90 days. We would have 
difficulty in moving 


So the others are coming along on a schedule beyond that. I simply 
chose a particular point in time. I have given you more information today J 
of a classified character than I have ever disclosed before, and I do it simolvl 
to insure that no&g g ,£|^ miscalculates this n ation 1 s 


* urst- 


I I 
% •?. 

II 
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| \ capability to fulfill its treaty comipitments. 

j >_ I can't imagine anything more dangerous than for either we ourselves 

| | or our potential foes to misunderstand the force we have available and the 
fi I will we haveAo apply it. 

QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, on the question of readiness, some of this 

hasn t been casual comment. Senator Stennis has conducted rather an extensive 
investigation, I am told, and he has constantly said that we are taking it out of 
the hide of the divisions here and in Europe to take care of Vietnam. I wouldn't 
ttiink that would be casual. 


Apparently there are some other people in the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee who have a similar viewpoint. 

Do you think they are wrong? Are these people just pipedreaming ? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: I don't know what it means to say we have 

been taking it out of the hide. All I can tell you is (A) - we have met West- 
moreland's request. (B) - We are operating at a very high rate today in 
Vietnam. I mentioned to you that in the month: of February, the month 
just completed, we delivered in airborne ordnance alone two and a half times 
the level of expenditure of airborne ordnance in terms of tonnage that we did 
in the average month of the Korean War. (C) - That we have a capability to do 
far more than we have, that we can, should the need arise, and I don't know 
that it will arise, send 21 additional combat battalions from the active force with- 
out calling up the reserve to Vietnam by the end of June. (D) - That we have a 
capability to meet our treaty commitments elsewhere in the world, demon- 
strated by an ability to deploy 9 combat ready divisions, a force of perhaps 
350, 000 men in 90 days, and an additional 2300 aircraft, tactical aircraft, 
should that be required. 

QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, those are very interesting figures, but 

you -- 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: They are not only interesting. 

QUESTION: This doesn't get to the point at all. 

< 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: It does get to the point. The only re spori - 

{ab ility I have ,is . We have got it, and I dofl ; ^ w ant anybody 

to misunderstand that. These figures demonstrate it. N exFque s 
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QUESTION: Do you feel -- 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: I'm not getting into an argument here. 

Next question. 


QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, in comparison to the 700, 000 tons which 

you say you are now shipping into. Vietnam, what do you e': ' “ 


mon th 1 yj^ogys, tica 1. requirements.,of the Viet Cong forces 


te are the 


SECRETARY McNAMARA: Presumably, first in terms of tonnage 

from outside the country? 

QUESTION: Yes. 


SECRETARY McNAMARA: I can't give you a very accurate figure. 

They are very small indeed. It has been said that during 1965 they may have 
run between 12 and 30 tons a day. Surely they are 

The forces have increased. They presumably are planning on increasing 
the rate of activity of those forces, so it is higher than that. But how much it 
is, I can t really estimate accurately, but it is relatively small compared to 
our requirements. These figures I have given you are for external tonnage. 

course, they re quire lf ood, ga ther supplies, which they 
ob ^^°^^ ocal sources in South .yiet^a^ ' ' “ ~ 

QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, can you tell us in round numbers how 

many of the 215, 000 men in Vietnam are front line combat troops? 


SECRETARY McNAMARA: There are maneuver battalions, which is 

only one category of front line troops, of 43 at the present time, as I recall. 
There are 700 tactical aircraft, I believe, deployed, including the Naval 
forces off the shore. 


In addition to that, there are artillery battalions, I have forgotten the 
number , I think on the order of 20 at the present time, and additional combat 
forces. I really can’t give you an actual statement in terms of numbers. 

QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, do the annual consumption rate and 

inventory figures for the 2. 75 inch helicopter rocket mean that in June 
we will have only a one month supply? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: I can't answer the question. I will be 

happy to check for you afterwards. 
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QUESTION: It is in this sheet right here. 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: No. The answer is no. Because that sheet 

doesn't show the rate of production. I will be happy to get for you the rate of 
production and give it to you. 

The fact is -- maybe. I have it here. Well, it is rising 

^ d° n, t know exactly what it is in June, but it is very high. You take 
the production plus the inventory and compare that with the consumption. 

QUESTION: Mr. Secretary -- 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: Let some other people have a question. 

QUESTION: I only had cneand you don’t seem to want to answer. 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: I have answered three of yours. Let 

Mr. Roberts have a question. 


QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, against this backdrop of power, would 

you tell us how you think the war is going right now? 

SECRETARY 


McNAMARA: I want ,toJ|d^^^ of 

,. s >. M y r l.*j ti a y • I will simply say on that one subject that it appears that 
the Viet Cong forces were planning offensive’ attacks in the last six to eight 
weeks in several different areas of the country. 


All of the intelligence information indicates that. And which offensive 
attacks were spoiled by the offenses carried out by the South Vietnamese forces 
and Westmoreland' s forces. 


QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, last Friday night, Senator Stennis -- 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: Let me simply say -- 
QUESTION: -- said -- 


SECRETARY McNAMARA: Look, if you are not going to maintain order, 

will you please leave? 

QUESTION: No. 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: There are others who want to ask questions. 
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QUESTION: I want to ask you a question. \ 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: You have asked three. I 

QUESTION: You dodged it three times. 1 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: I will take other questions. 

QUESTIO.Nr :ou seem to dodge everything, Mr. Secretary. 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: I unfortunately haven’t been able to dodge | > 

all the rocks you have thrown at me for five years. 

Go ahead. 

QUESTION: Sir, is the air field construction program in Vietnam 

such that we could deploy 2, 300 aircraft by 1 July? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: No, we couldn't put 2,300 in Vietnam, 

certainly not, nor is there any requirement for it. But should contingencies 
arise elsewhere in the world we could deploy 2, 300 in those contingencies. 

There is no possible requirement for that number in Vietnam. 

QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, these battalions that you say you can 

now deploy, are these battalions that now have a training assignment? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: No. 

QUESTION: These are battalions that don't have any training assignment 

and you can just send them off? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: That is correct. These are battalions that 
do not have a training assignment, that can be moved to South Vietnam should 
that be necessary. I don't want to over-emphasize this 21 in relation to South 
Vietnam, because it is not likely in my opinion that that number would be 
required there by thaTc^ 

QUESTION: And the other question: It is very difficult for some of 

us to rationalize the stories we get on national security affairs because so 
much of it is classified and only on occasion do you corre out and declassify 
some of that material. 
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SECRETARY McNAMARA: I know that. 

QUESTION: Could you explain why, if you have read Mr. Stennis' 

speech, why it is possible for him to suggest that there are serious shortages 
or possible shortages and at the same time for you to come out with this 
material which flatly states there aren’t, and yet he sees classified material, 
he has been a Senator dealing with this material for a long, long time. The 
rest of us are sort of in a box on this. 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: I think the answer is that we are meeting 

these requirements differently than they have ever been met before. I pointed 
out to you earlier the comparison between today and the Korean War. 

In Korea, 700, 000 men were called from the reserves to support a 
deployment less than we can support from the active force today without any 
call up of the reserves. The defense budget as percentage of Gross National 
Product was trebled. War time controls were put into effect, wage controls, 
price controls, profit controls, material controls. A limited mobilization 
took place. 

None of that has developed here. The fact that it hasn’t puts the burden 
of proof on us to show that it isn’t required. To carry on as we have does put 
strain on the Department. There is no question about this. We have to develop 
new methods to meet problems for which we had old answers. Old answers 
were not applying. These new methods do require changes in procedures, 
changes in policies, changes in habits and thought. 

But they do leave us with more strength than would otherwise be 
the case. They place less burden on the nation, less burden on our economy, 
less burden in a very real sense on the military department. 

But it is this difference of approach that has led to some of these 
differences of opinions and differences of conclusions, actually, as to where 
we stand today. 

But I want to emphasize that these statements I have made today are 
supported by the Services, they are supported by the senior military and 





We are not militarily over-extended, we are prepared to fulfill our 
treaty commitments. We have treaty commitments with some 40 nations 
throughout the world. We are prepared to fulfill them. 
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Two more questions and I think we go over our time. 

QUESTION: Mr. Secretary, if you sent all the 21 battalions to Vietnam, 

how many men would you be sending? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: About -- that is a battalion force. 

QUESTION: Is that equivalent to two divisions? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: No, it is more than that. Many of these 

are reinforced Marine battalions. Let me give you a figure afterwards. I 
don’t want to give it offhand. 

QUESTION: A short question. You do not mention Admiral McDonald 
among the people who have indicated there is no impairment, and the omission 
is significant. 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: Let me ask Cy. He talked to the Chiefs. 

SECRETARY VANCE: As it states in the statement, itself, it is a list 
of those who have attested to this fact publicly. 

QUESTION. The fact that he hasn’t attested means what? 

SECRETARY VANCE: You draw no conclusions from that. 

S ECRETARY McNAMARA: I don't think there is any conclusion from 

it. 

QUESTION: Mr. Secretary? 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: This is the last question. Go ahead. 

QUESTION: I hate to waste the last question this way, but I do need to 

get this figure. If you deployed more than you had in Korea, how many would 
that be? I am unable to find out how many we had in Korea . 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: How many we had in Korea? 

* 

QUESTION: At the peak, I suppose. 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: The p^qal^Ar^Korea that I used in comparison 

with this was over 31, 000. I've forgotten whatTt was! Cy says 305, 000. 
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305 OOO^nd^oIf ^ T AN ° aa gr ° Und f ° rCeS< T ° tal gr ° Und force was 

JUd, UUU and total air force 46, 000. 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: The total of all Services was 350 000 

or something like that. Anyhow, the figure I used was about 350. Over that. 
Without calling from the reserves. 

that correc E t? TI ° N: ^ Y ° U ” authorizin e an increase to 235, 000 is 

an addi«“n™20 TA 000\“ C “^nU We ^ 215 ' °°° * here - ^ 

QUESTION: Thank you, sir. 

SECRETARY McNAMARA: Let me just say one further word, fellows 

e are a peculiar people. We should be proud of fulfilling our commitments 

ZltZl fo th^f 0f / he SUPP ° rt WS are Pr ° Viding t0 * ^ave people who ai-e 
plishment freed ° m * We Sh ° uld be P roud of a uni q^e military accom- 

. As 1 said ’ no nation in history has accomplished what we have, 
deploying 300, 000 people, 10, 000 miles away, without a call of reserves. 


T _ 4 . , it* yi vv Q ux reserve 

without controlling our economy. We put over bQO,, 000 met! there in 120 

We should be proud of that. We should' Be 'proud i~~j— 

military commanders are giving to our forces. 


1 d ° n * tblnk an y arm Y m history has been more magnificently led than 

W *n°T^ l‘ j y Westmoreland - And 1 mean »ot only Westmoreland himself, 
but all of the leaders, right down into the battalion levels, right down through 
the noncommissioned officer ranks. 

, ^ We should be P roud ° f *0 gallantry of our men. We should be proud 
o. the restraint that our Comma„der-in- Chief is using in applying what is an 
almost unlimited military power. 

Instead, we seem to take a masochistic pleasure in flailing ourselves 
with imaginary weaknesses. I have tried fo destroy some of those today. 

Thanks very much. 


-END- 


